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Young Children's Discourse Strategies in Osing the Story and 
Information Book Genres: An Analysis of Kindergarteners' 
Understandings of Co-referentiality and Co-classification 

A major factor in y^ung children's literacy development is 
their coming to understand that typical written language is 
different from typical oral or spoken language (Holdaway, 1979; 
Pappas, 1387a; Pappas & Brown, 1987a, 1987b; Purcell-Gates, 1988; 
Smith. 1982? Sulzby, 1985; Wells, 1985, 1986). In everyday 
conversations — to use Wells (1985) phrase — "words fit the world." 
That is, attention is focused only partially on what is said 
since cues in the mater ie.1 context and in negotiated 
interpersonal interaction also contribute to the meanings 
constructed (Donaldson, 1978; Halliday, 1977; Hasan, 1984c). In 
contr<i.st, written language "words create a world" (Wells, 1986); 
that is, the text itself is a greater carrier of meaning (Wells, 
1985, 1986). A written text is more "constitutive" (Halliday, 
IS 77; Hasan, 1984c), or what Tannen (1985) terms more "message- 
focused" communication. 

Thus, what is involved in early literacy development is 
young children becoming aware of the symbolic potential of 
written language, their realization of the need to give full 
attention to the linguistic message in order to build a structure 
of meaning. Many have argued that young children learn about the 
nature of written languago — its n-^gister (Halliday & Hasan, 1976, 
1985? or "dialect" (Clay, 1977)— bv being read to, by hearing 
written language read aloud (Cambourne, 1981; Holdaway, 1979; 
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Smith, 1982; Teale, 1984; Wells, 1985, 1986). Moreover, it has 
been noted that when young children are read books, they tend to 
"re-enact" (Holdaway, " 1 979) or "pretend read" them (Butler, 1980, 
Crago & Crago, 1983; Doake, 1985; Sulzby, 1985). By examining 
these re-enactments or pretend readings, much has been learned 
about the strategies children employ in acquiring book language 
(Doake, 1985; Eller, Pappas, & Brown, 1988; Holdaway, 1979; 
Pappas, 1987; Pappas & Brown, 1987a, 1987b; Sulzby, 1985). 

However, much of this emergent literacy research has 
emphasized children's sense of the story genre. But what do we 
know about yotmg children's understandings about other genres of 
written language in general, or about the information bock genre 
more specif ica?.ly? Since stories and information books serve 
different social or cultural purposes, the meanings communicated 
in typical texts from each gonre are realized by different 
linguistic registers, by different book language structures and 
patterns. We do have soma evidence that children, at an early 
age, acquire a rudimentary awareness that written language is 
used for different purposes (Bissex, 1980; Harste, Woodward, & 
Burke, 1984), but studies that have compared older elementary 
children's competence regarding narrative and expository 
discourse forms (e.g., Hidi & Hildyard, 1983; Langer, 1935) 
suggest that specific knowledge about the organization of the 
textual properties of non^story genres may develop later than 
s t ory under st and ings • 

In fact, there is common assumption that narrative or story 
genre understandings is somehow "primary" (Britton, Burgess, 
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Martin, McLeod, & hosen, 1975; Egan, 1988; Moffet, 1968; Newkirk, 
1989; Spiro & Taylor, 1987). The aim of this paper is to shed 
light on young children's strategies in their development of 
their understandings of two written genre registers — that of che 
story and information book genres — by analyzing kindergarteners' 
(five-year oldsM repeated pretend readings of a typical text* of 
each genre. And since the children would be using both genres^ 
it was hoped that such an analysis would also provide important 
information regarding this **story as primary" assumption. 
Discourse £*eatures of the Story and Information Book Genres 

There are, of course, different nacro-structure or global 
elements for each genre^. However, this paper focuses on cert^ x 
"textural" feature differences (Ha^an, 1984a, 1984b, 1984c, 
1985). To better understand the nature of these linguistic 
properties, three major ones realized in the two genres ara 
briefly outlined. 

First, in storybooks frequently a character is introducted 
in the beginning of the book — for example, "a woodpecker" (as in 
The Owl and the Woodpecker by Wildsmith, 1971) — and then the 
SLUthor uses certain referent items, such as he, his , him , " the 
woodpecker," etc., throughout the story to refer to this same or 
identical woodpecker (Halliday & H^isan, 1976, 1985). In other 
words, identity chains can be formed to show this co- 
referent iality through the use of these cohesive devices (Hasan, 
1984b, 1985; Pappas, 1987a; Pappas & Brown, 1987a, 1987b, 1988). 
Figure 1 depicts this woodpecker identity chain in the first part 
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of The Owl and the Woodpecker , as well as the identity chains for 
the woodpecker's tree and the owl. 



Insert Figure 1 around here 



Now, in an iuformation book that involves an animal , such as 
"a squirrel (as in Squirrels by Wildsmith, 1974), this animal is 
not "talked" about in the same way as the woodpecker character 
(or the woodpecker's tree or the owl). The same identical 
squirrel is not referred to, but instead the same class of 
squirrels is referred to. Thus, as Figure 2 shows, Wildsmith 
uses the same kind of form, a squirrel , in the first sentence of 
the book, as he did when he introduces a woodpecker in the 
beginning of The Owl and the Woodpecker in Figure 1 , but here 
this form is employed to serve a different function. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



In Squirrels . Wildsmith again uses endophoric implicit wordings — 
he , his , their , etc., to refer to this class, but here they are 
involved in forming a co-classification chain (Pappas, in press). 
Thus, the tirst discourse feature that distinguishes typical 
storybooks and information books involves this difference of co- 
referentiality versus co-classification* 

Another textual feature that is different in the storybook 
and information book genres is verb tense. Specifically, in 
stories, except in quotod dialogue, the past tense is typically 
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used. For example, as illustrated in Figure 1, the woodpecker 
lived , slept , and worked, and the owl came to live , liked to 
work , and screeched , and so forth • In contrast, the verbs in 
information books are mostly in the present tense. Thus, in 
Squirrels — refer again to Figure 2--Wildsmith employs verbs such 
as is, looks, grows , seems to hav e, and so forth. 

Finally, another distinguishing feature of storybooks" and 
information books is the extent to which certain relational 
processes — what are called attributive, identifying, and 
possessive processes (Halliday, 1985) --are realized in each 
genre. The presence of this linguistic property is one of matter 
cf degree: stories possess these relational processes to some 
ex*:-ei>t; whereas information books contain these processes to a 
large degree. For example, none of these types of processes can 
be found in the story excerpt (of The Owl and the Woodpecker , 
Figure 1). However, it is important to point out that such 
processes — perhaps an attributive process describing the 
woodpecker's feathers or beak, for example- - could have been 
included by the author of this book. In the information book 
excerpt (Figure 2), however, there is a density of relational 
processes. More specifically, there are examples of attributive 
prccasses ("he looks happy and mischievous"), identifying 
processes ("he is. a furry small animal..."), and possessive 
processes ("he seems to ha^ ^e little socks on his feet"). 

Thus, there are three linguistic features in typical stories 
that are different from information books — the presence of co- 
referent iality as opposed to co-classi/ication, past verb tense 
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versus present tense, and some rather than the predominance of 
relational processes. There are other distinctive discourse 
patterns of these two genres, but these exemplify some of the 
most significant generic discourse differences. 

In this paper, the first textual feature described above — 
namely, the co-ref er^tntiality versus co-classification — of the 
two genres is emphasized. The linguistic device, "a plus noun," 
in the two texts/genres is a good case of same form, different 
function, that operates throughout our language system. How this 
form introduces an animal character on one hand, and a cla::^s of 
animals on the other, and th-- how implicit referent wordings are 
subsequently used to refer to each in the text from each 
representative genre, involve subtle form/function aspects of 
book language that children must begin to appreciate to become 
literate. An examination of their efforts enables us to gain 
useful information about how young children learn how to extend 
the functional potential of language (Halliday, 1978; Pappas, 
1987b) . 

Method 

The data zo bo examined and discussed here are part of a 
larger study. Twenty kindergarteners (ten boys and ten girls) 
were selected from two kindergarten classes at a suburban school, 
located right outside a large midwest urban city, in which 
children from a range of socio-economic background attended. 
These children were read six books — three storybooks and three 
information books--at three different sessions during their 
kindergarten year (in October, January and April). Children were 
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individually taken out of their classrooms for these sessions, 
each session consisting of three consecutive days. Each time *:he 
children were seen, they we^re read both a story and an 
information book, and after each book was read, they were invited 
to take their turn to "read** or •'pretend read" it. On the second 
and third days of each of the sessions, the same procedure was 
followed — the same two books were read, followed by the child's 
•'pretend readings" of them. Nothing specific about any book (all 
were initially unfamiliar to the ::hildren) was pointed out/ but 
the adult reader responded to any questions or comments the 
children had about the book. All sessions were audio-taped. The 
data for this paper come from the first session in October where 
children read The Owl and the Woodpecker ax.d Squirrels , both 
books written by Wildsmith. 

Results 

As indicated above, this paper focuses on the co- 
referent iality of The Owl and the Woodpecker and the co- 
classification property of Squirrels . A general finding of the 
analyses of children's pretend readings c/£ the two books is that 
children were very successful in re-enacting both genres — both 
the story and the information book--and that they got better at 
it across the three readings. In short, children were very 
sensitive to the co-ref erentiality versus co-classification 
features of the two books. Protocols will illustrate these 
kindergarteners* discourse strategies as they attempt to sustain 
the respective textual feature realized in each book/genre. 
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Stor/ examples are provided first/ then excerpts from the 
information book are presented. 
Story Examples 

Example 1 shows Jean*s first two readings of the beginning 
of The Owl and the Woodpecker — see again Figure 1 for the first 
sentences of the text. 



Insert Example 1 about here 



Reading ^f^ indicates she was very successful in re--enacting the 
book; it is quite easy to form identity chains for the woodpecker 
and owl. That is, she is vary competent in sustaining the co- 
referentiality of these two characters. Reading ff2 is more 
filled in with rospect to the content of the book, but she iar 
again very successful in sustaining the co-ref erentiality 
features of the story. The "mr. owl" in this second reeding is 
not found in the actual text, but this may be due to the fact 
that later on in the book a "Master Woodpecker** is referred to. 
It is interesting to point out, however, that this **mr. owl** 
designation is dr(Dpped by Jean in the third reading of the book 
(not included here). 

Not all children were as successful as Jean/ at leas!t not 
initially. Example 2 of Jack's f'rst and second readings of the 
first part of the book illustrates this. 



Insert Example 2 about here 
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Susteining co-referent iality involves keeping track unambiguously 
in their pretend readings the who/ what in the story. So, "the 
owl" in unit 2 is unclear and the he in unit 4 could refer to 
either woodpecker ox* owl. Thus, co-ref erentiality is not so 
certain here. Note, however, that Jack is much more successful 
in this respect in the second reading. 

One of th<> places where many children had initial difficulty 
in maintaining co-referent iality in a clear way was the place 
where beavers enter the 3cene in the story. The owl has not been 
able to sleep during the day due to the woodpecker's tapping ♦ 
Because the owl has become very crotchety and rude, the other 
animals in the forest believe that they have to do something. 
They try to push down the owl's tree to get hisn to leave but are 
unsuccessful. It i^: at this part of the story that the beavers 
comci to the forest. Figure 3 shows the text involving them* 



Insert Figure 3 about there 



Karen's three readings of this part of the book illustrates 
how most children dealt with it — see Example 3. 



Insert Example 3 about here 



In Reading #1, we have no idea who this thev is. This pronoun 
seems even more confusing because she has used the verb "pecked** 
(for '*gnawed"), which has been used to describe the woodpecker *s 
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actions in thm book. But, in Headings ff2 and #3/ you can s«« hoH 
much clearer sh« has b#com« regarding these beavers* 

Another place of initial difficulty for many children was 
where the resolution of the conflict or problem; in the story 
occurs— see Figure 4. 

Insert Figure 4 about here 



This is where the storms comes and where the woodpecker "saves 
the day"-*the woodpecker wakes the owl/ who has fallen sleep and 
who has not realised that his tree is about to crash down. 
Eddie *s readings — Example 4*«represent the manner by which most 
children handled these initial difficulties. 



Insert Example 4 about here 



In Reading ff^ , it is hard to sort out co-ref errant iality regarding 
the he's in the last two units — who do these he's refer to? But 
again, in Readings H2 and ii^3, the identification of the two 
characters is clear. 
Information Book Examples 

In Sguirrels-'-see again Figure 2 for the beginning of the 
book — what is involved is how children are able to sustain co- 
classification, that is, how they are are able to refer to the 
class of sa'tirrels in general. Although most children were 
successful at doing thi&, we did have two children who started 
their texts like a story. Example 5 is JudyV first reading. 
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Insert Example 5 about here 



Up to unit 5, Judy is treating '^a squirrel** as a character ^ 
thereby realizing co-referential ity in the construction of her 
text^ Then at ux^.it 6, she switches to •'squirrels, " and then 
subsequently uses of plural pronoun "they" to refer to squirrels. 
ThuS/ at unit 6, Judy switches from co-referential ity to co- 
classification* 

Example 6 includes excerpts from Judy's second and third 
readings. 

Insert Example 6 about here 



In each reading she begins with "this is ^ squirrel/* which is 
not the language of the book/ but is a ciuar signal that the text 
she is about to construct as her reading is not a story. That 
is, she is showing that she understands that co-classification is 
invoJ /ed in reading this information book* 

Example 7 shows Eddie's strategies! regarding the switch from 
•referential itv to co-classification in the beginning of his 
construction of his reading texts. 



Insert Example 7 about here 



In the first reading, there is a hint of a story — "once upon a 
time there was a squirrels" — in his first unit. He begins with 
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the familiar story marker/ and his "a squirrels" is a somewhat 
curious way to present the topic of the book — maybe we should see 
it as some sort of an extension. That is^ the '•a*' of the '^a plus 
noun" is present, but so also is the plural form "squirrels," 
which reflects an unconventional way to indicate that the c lass 
of squirrels is the topic of the text. In the rest of his text 
he uses either the plural lexical form "squirrels" or the plural 
pronoun "they" to refer to squirrels. Note also that^-beginning 
at the sr-'onci unit — Eddie uses only present tense verb forms. In 
Reading ff2, co-classification seems to be sustained at the 
beginning. 

Generally, at the beginning of the second day of a session, 
before we took our turns to read, we asked children which book we 
should read first. We then asked them if that book was their 
favorite or preferred book of the two. With Eddie, we forgot to 
ask him which he liked best at the second reading, so we asked 
him at the beginning of the third day or reading. Example 7 
includes the short dialogue between Eddie and the adult reader 
about why he liked The Owl and the Woodpecker oest. His answer 
makes clear that he knows how different these two books — and 
genres--work. 

Then in Reading ff^, Eddie starts his text as a story, but 
then repairs to state the title, squirrels . In unit 1 you might 
think he is going to re-enact the text as a story again, but by 
unit 2, you are certain that he has not done so. 

Thus, although two children started their texts story-like, 
they switched very quickly, showing an understanding of the co- 
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classification aspect of the information book register. In the 
other two collections^ the information books dealt witn an object 
[ Tunnels by Gibbons (1984)1 and a place [ Big City Port by Maestro 
and DelVecchio (1983)1. None of the children started their 
reading texts for these books in a story-like fashion, so it 
could be that if children are prone to have an initial difficulty 
with co-classification/ it may only occur with books about animal 
topics. 

One part of the Squirrels book that children seemi3d to find 
especially interesting had to do with the varied purposes of 
squirrels' tails. They asked many questions and made the most 
comments during our reading of this section of the book--see 
Figure 5 for the text of the book. 



Insert Figure* 5 about here 



Two linguistic patterns can be pointed about this excerpt from 

the book. Note first the repeated "when a squirrel , he " 

complex clause construction, and second, within this 
construct ic A, note the fact that the author has used the singular 
forms-- a squirrel and he--in relating this information about 
squirrels* tails. 

Jack--Example 8 — exemplifies how many children managed this 
section of the book. 



Insert Example 8 about here 
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In his readings he used the plural pronoun they (to refer to 
"squirrels"), instead of the author's he, but this use does 
indicate that Jack hai understood the co-classification aspects 
of the book. In addition, his three readings reflect an 
interesting struggle with the "when...** construction. The word 
when itself is found only once in Reading #1, and it is used only 
in the second part of the complex clause. In Reading #2, we have 
two "for when" constructions again in the second part part of the 
clause. Finally, in Reading #3, in two units — except for the 
plural forms — the "when..." constructions are very close to the 
book's. 

Jean's readings are even closer to the language to the 
book- -see Example 9. 



Irisert Example 9 about here 

In all of the three readings, when she uses the "when,." part of 
the construction, it is in the first part of the complex clause. 
In the first reading, she uses only plural forms, they or 
s quirrels . Then in the second reading, midway in this section, 
she switches to the singular form — he and a squirrel . Finally, 
in Reeding #3, a very close approximation of the language of the 
book exists. 

The last example. Example 10, is an excerpt of Barr's second 
reading. 
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Insert Example 10 about here 



Note the p?.evelence of the plural Xexicxl form/ sguirrels / in his 
t^jct* Many children used the plural pronoun { they ) form; others, 
like Barr, used more the plural form of the the lexical term. It 
could be that the predominant use of plural forms is due to the 
fact that the book is entitled Squirrels . However, this use must 
be seen as an overextension as wtrll/ because there is equal use 
of singular and plural forms in the book^. Moreover, and 
relevant to prese* c discussion, this overextj^nsion is a strong 
indicator of children's understanding of this cc-classif ication 
feature of the information book y^nre. 

Conclusions/Discussion 
The examples provided here indicate that young children are 
very successful In learning to sustain the co-ref erentiality 
properties realized in the story genre and the co-classif ic^».tion 
aspects found iji the information book genre. have not as yet 

completed a statistical analysis to correlate their use of co- 
referentiality and co-classification in the two respective books, 
but our impressions of the data lead us to believe that a high 
correlation will exist. That is, the capabilities to sustain tue 
distinctive textual feature of the respective genre in their 
readings seem to be same for each child. In other words, 
individual children are not necessarily better in re-enacting the 
story ^han they are in the information book, or vice versa. 
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Nor does their performance seem to be related to their 
preference of the book. Six children (4 boys; ?• girls) preferred 
or liked better The Owl and the Woodpecker , thirteen children (S 
boys; 7 girls) preferred Sctuirrels . and one child/ a girl, liked 
both books. [In our second and third collections, almost all of 
the children preferred the information books — Tunnels (Gibbons, 
1984) and Big City Port (Maestro ^.nd Delvecchio, 1983).] 

So, what should we think about the common assumption about 
the primacy of story in light of these kindergarteners' skill in 
"reading" both tha story and if*formation book, and the fact that 
twice the number of children preferred the information book over 
the story? Why do young children seem so competence here in 
using information ^ooks, but not so only several years later, as 
research with older elementary children has indicated? Is it 
possible that our unacknowledged ideologies about ycung children 
and their cognitive/linguistic development in early childhood 
(Christie, 1989) might be a factor in their later lack of 
competence in using expository texts? 

Perhaps our pedagogy in the early years of schooling is 
somehow responsible. An examination of two recent books on early 
childhood curriculum and reading instruction suggests that this 
may be the case, while only a brief treatment of each work of can 
be provided here. In Primary Understanding: Education in Early 
Childhood s Kieran Egan (1988) provides a detailed explication cf 
what he believes to be the nature of the "sense-making" 
capacities of young children, what he e iso calls "bonne:^ tx 
penser"--a term he borrows from Levi-Strauss (1962) — that means 
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"good things to think with." A basic feature of these 
intellectual capacities, he argues, is children's delight and 
expertise regarding story, and how story provides a means or 
technique for learning and remembering. For this rearion, he 
reco*.".mends that early childhood programs make abundant use of 
story. In fact, the rules or forms abstracted from fictional 
stories should be "used to organize any kind of content, acaderr.ic 
or experiential, in order to make it more accessible and 
meaningful to young children" (p. 108-109). That :.s, it seems, 
for Egan, that young children cannot make sense of anything 
unless it is "packaged" as a story, 

Marilyn Adams's (1990) book. Beginning to Read: Thinking 
and Learning about Print , reflects a similar, albeit not such an 
explicit, thesis regarding a story emphasis. Although at some 
places, she recommends that young children should read broadly to 
help them become readers, the materials she mentions in any 
detail are stories (mostly in basal series), and when she 
suggests that children's early writing might also support reading 
(mostly because their invented spelling will fester phonemic 
awareness of the orthographic patterns of English), only 
references to writin^j stories are made. So, for Adams, like 
Egan, the only genre that is (or should be) used in teaching 
reading (or writing) in the primary grades is story. 

Thus, our pedagogy in early literacy seems to be based on an 
unexamined ideology about young children's capacities in learning 
to use non-story language. Such pedagogy, then, may be 
obstructive, a barrier to children's full access to literacy. 
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The heavy diet of stories found in early childhood classrooms may 
cause young children's initial understandings of different 
written language registe:::^ to fade* 

Learning to read, as Halli^Iay has argue^: (1978), is 
fundamentally an extension of the functional potential of 
language* During the preschool years young children learn a lot 
about the lexicogrammatical realizations of the language system 
so that they are able to control a variety of oral language 
registers and genres* That is, they are able to express their 
own meanings and understand those of others in a range of social 
contexts. To become literate, however, the young child has to 
come to terms with certain important characteristics of written 
language--its sustained organization and disembedded quality 
(Wells, 1985) • Moreover, children need to understand that 
written language also consists of different conventional rhythms 
and structures to meet the various social purposes that written 
communication serves in our culture. The data presented in this 
paper suggest that young children are capable of taking on such a 
task. It is hoped, then, that these data will provide a 
beginning step in examining our assumptions about the primacy of 
narrative or story, which might, in turn, Ipad to the kind of 
instruction that will better foster young children's literacy 
developmenc* 
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Footnote 1 

*Th0 use of ths term "typical" is important here, but its 
significance cannot be examined or discussed at any length 
because of space limitations. Typicality notions from research 
on concept formation (e.g.. Rcsch, 1973, 1975; Rosch, et al., 
1976) have bee'^ applied to preliminary efforts to describe the 
generic structure potential for the information book genre 
(Pappas, 1987b, forthcoming). Briefly, this typicality approach 
arvues that a genre is like a macro-concept. That is, our 
understanding of a particular genre and our ability to 
distinguish it from others rests upon the ways in which we 
abstract its linguistic features across many instances of its use 
in the same way we form concepts such as cat and dog. Inherent 
in this abstraction process is our tendency to treat certain 
members (or texts) of a category (or genre) as prototypes or as 
beitt examples of the category (genre) . Other members, or texts, 
of a category or genre, then surround these more typical cases 
and represent a lesser degree of membership in the category 
^genre). Moreover, these typical members or texts of a category 
or g^nrt^ reflect the redundancy of structure of the category as a 
whole, and cor lequently, it is at this level of abstraction that 
most category oi genre boundaries are established. 

Thus, this paper will emphasize the textual properties of a 
typical book from each of the information and storybook genres, 
but cannot cover linguistic patterns that may be realized or 
found in non-typical texts of these two genres. More details 
about the linguistic features of more "atypical" texts of these 
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two genres, and about the utility of a typicality approach to 
account for the probabilistic nature of genres in general, can be 
found in Pappas (1S87b, forthcoming). 

'A description of these global elements for the storybook 
genre can be found in ?appas (Pappas, 1987; Pappas & Brown 1987a, 
^9Q^!>, 1988); an account of the macro-structure for the 
information book genre is discussed in Pappas (1986, 1987b, 
forthcoming) . 

*rhe breakdown for the singular/plural forms found in the 

Squirrels book is: 

Singular Forms Plural Form s 

lexical items 7 lexical iv.w.s 7* 

( squirrel ) ( squirrels ) 



* includes title 



pronoun i tems 1 6 



pronoun items 18 



TOTAL 



23 
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The Owl And The Woodpecker 

Brian Wildsmfth (1971) 



1 Onci upon a timt in t fertst, fir twty. thtrt iM a W< 




2 Thi Woe0p«ek(ir tiv«d in a um in which h% sit pi al night and worked an day< 



I 
i 



3 in tht trtf naxt door thtra cam* le Uvo an CH. who Ukad to work al nrght and sttt p atl day. 



I 

I 
I 



I 

i 



"1 



4 Thf Woodptekf r worfctd so hvd and mad* so much nolst that his tapping \Mokt tha 

/ 1 



8 1 say. you. tharar seraaehad tha OwL "How ean I possibly slaap with all thtt neisa going on?" 




\ 

6 -This is mf traa.* tha Woodpadtar said, 'and I shal tap it as I plaua. 



Figure 1 
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Souirrals 
Brian Hildanith (1974) 



1 It is Msy to recognize a squirr«l« 




2 ReMs a furry, saall mni»al with a long, bushy tail, 



tHO strong back l<^gs, two small front paws. 



tHo large tufted ears nhich stick up. 



and tHO big front teeth. 

looks happy and mischievous. 



4 In summer-time the squirrel's coat is quite thin. 

I 

5 But in Hinter-tim* it grows thick and strong. 
^ i ^ 

6 He seems to have little socks on his feet 




and warm fur-gloves on his front paws. 



7 Squirrels live in trees. 



Figure 2 
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Th# Owl and the Woodpecker 

(Wildsmith, 1971) 

Some time later two strangers came to the forest. 
They were a pair of beaverS/ 

* and they took a fancy to the Owl's tree, and started to gnaw at 
the trunk. 

* Every day they gnawed a little more, until it seemed as if they 
would gnaw the trunk right through 

Then one day a great storm shook the forest 

Figure 3 
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The Owl and thm WoodoeckT 
(Wildamith, 1971) 

The one day Ji great storm sh^ok the forest* 
The wind roared through the trees. 
It was so strong the Woodpecker gave up tapping, 
and so for once the Owl slept in peace. 

The Owl's tree began to creak and crack and groan as the wind 

g ^aw more and more fierce, 

but the tired Owl slept soundly on. 

Suddenly the Woodpecker saw the Owl's tree begin to sway and 
fall- 

At once he struggled bravely through the storm and tapped loudly 
close to the Owl's ear to wake him. 

The Owl work up in a fury, hearing the Woodpecker tapping on his 
tree, 

but when he realized his tree was being blown down his anger 
quickly disappeared. 

Together the Woodpecker and the Owl struggled to safety just as 
the tree crashed to the ground. 

Figure 4 
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Squirrels 

(Wildsmith, 1974) 

Probably no animal in thm world us^s his tail for so many 
diffsrsnt purposes. 

When a squirrel Isaps through ths a\r from tres to tres, 

hs can uss his tail as a parachuts, 

and it evsn hslps him to changs direction 

And when a squirrel swims, as he does sometimes, he can 

use his tail as a sail. 

When he scurries along the bough of a tree, he can use it 
to balance and guide himself. 

And when a squirrel sleeps, he wraps his tail round himself 
like a blanket. 

Figure 5 
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(EX. 11 JEAN THE C.jL AND THE WOODPECKER 

R«adinq Mi 

1 onc« in th^ forest bh^r^ was a ttoodp^ck^r 

2 [hm] hm lik^d to Hork all day and sl««p all night 

3 ther« was a ohI n^xt door in thm trmm 

4 hm liked to [work all day //no//] »l##p all day and work 
all night 

5 ton* day ] onm day while (umj the woodpecker [ was ch] was 
pecking on his tree the owl had pointed 

6 and "not to disturb me" he *taid 

7 "now stop woodpeckering and go in your house and stay there" 
Reading #2 

1 once upon a time there was a woodpecker that lived in the 
forest 

2 the woodpecker like to work all day and sleep all night 

3 next door there was an owl 

4 he worked like to work all night and sleep all day 

5 while the woodpecker was pecking his tree the owl was 
sleeping 

6 and the tapping woke up mr* owl 

7 mr# owl quickly pointed to the woodpecker and said "will 
you please stop pecking?" 

8 "I would like to have a peaceful life around here" 

9 "this is my tree" 

10 "I may peck it if I like" 
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[EX. 21 JACK THE OWL AND THE WOODPECKER 

Reading ft^ 

the ohI and tua woodpackar 

1 ona day in a far away forest lived a woodpecker 
//is that all? - YOOR'RE IN CHARGE- OK// 

2 [umm}(^h^owl like to sleep 

3 the woodpecker keeps . on pecking 

4 but^^wouldn' t go to sleep 

5 "stop" 

6 the owl said "stop pecking" 

7 but he wouldn't 



Shading H2 

the owl and the woodpecker 

1 once upon a time there was a owl and a woodpecker 

2 the woodpecker keeped on pecking 

3 and he worked all day 

4 and he slept all night 

5 but the owl worked all night and slept all day 



tEX* 31 KAREN THE OWL AND THE WOODPECKER 



Reading #1 

* each morning ^h#y ) pecked into th^ tree 
^ then a storm came 



Reading #2 

^ some [ stra l strangers came by 

* and they was nipping into the tree every morning 

* and then a terrific storm came 



Reading ft 3 

* and some strangers came 
they was a pair of beavers 

* they came every day gnawing [iri] in the bottom of 
[the] his tree trunk until the storm came 



t EX.41 EDDIE THE OWL AND THE WOODPECKER 



R#adina »1 

* but instead thm Kindy night thm Hoodpackar [ar mr] pockad 

hia 

* so hm woka him up 

* and(h^knaw that I hi» l his traa was going to fall Cdown] 
down 

* mo(hm} flyad off of it 
Raadinq H2 

* than Hhan tha storm was so windy it blowad down tha traa 

* ha packad naar his haad 

* so ha wakad up 

* than tha owl knaw that tha wind would blow hin trea down 

* so ha ( • • • } saf a 

Raadinq (t3 

* than thara was a windy storm cama up 

* and tha woodpackar knaw his traa was goir^i to [coma] braak 
down 

* so ha quickly ran ovar to his traa 

* [ha ha packad naxt to tha owl*s aar so ha*d waka up 
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51 JUDY SQqiRRELS 
R#adinq it^ 

1 onc« upon m timm thmrm Has a little squirrel 

2 and hm lik«d to ^at laavas and 

3 and ha likad to climb up up tha traa and down tha traa 

4 whan ha 'a in tha snow ha likaa to kaap himsalf in his hola 

5 and whan ha im in his hola in tha aummartima ha likas to 
carry up othar things 

6 squirrals can carry littla things 

7 and thay also lika to halp tha baby up tha traa 

8 somatimas tha squirrals can run aftar somathing 

9 [thay cen] and thay swim somatimas 

10 and thay go up a traa somathimas 

11 and whan thay ara sliiaping thay &ra warm insida their tails 
(2 and thay aat nuts acorns 

13 and thay aat birds' agga 

14 and thay bury thair nuts 

15 [ when ] whan tha winter comas they sometimes £orget where 
they are 

16 and they eat lots of things in the garden 

17 squirrels can do lots of things 
the end 
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tEX- 6] JODY SQUIRRELS 
R#adlna #2 

1 this is a squirrsl 

2 [hs] hs can run around and climb trass and sven corns up 
cloas to you 

3 [soms squirrsls] whsn you^rs [ closs l closs to thsm thsy will 
bits you 

4 and somstintes whsn you pst thsm thsy will bits you 

5 squirrels in ths wintsrtims thsir skin is furry 
« 

13 and squirrsls can do lots of things 

14 and thsy havs sharp claws 

15 and thsy can swim and climb trsss 

16 and thsy can svsn cuddls thsir ( ) 



Rsading ,^3 

1 this is a squirrsl 

2 thsy can sat plants 

3 and thsy can maks ( • • « ) 

4 somstimss squirrsls climb on trss trunks 
« 

1 1 thsy havs ( • • • ) 

12 thsy can jump from trss to trss 

13 and thsy can swln 

14 and thsy can climb trsss 

15 and thsy can go to slssp with thsir tai7 wrappsd around thsm 
« 

« 
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(EX. 71 EDDIE SQUIRRELS 



R>adinq #1 

1 onc« upon a tlma thara has a squirrals 

2 tthay //lat*a «••//! thay hava lonsr fluffy tails 

3 and thay hava two ( • • * ) 

4 and thay gat a coat in tha wintar 



R aadinq ft 2 
squirrals 

1 r thay hava ] thay hava (furs] fur tails and aars at tha top 

2 at wintar (thay hava] [ thay ] they hide up in the tree 



ADOLT: now which book would you LIKE TO DO FIRST? 
Eddia: umm this ona 

ADULT: IS THIS YOUR FAVORITE BOOK? 
Cddia: yap 

ADULT: DO YOU LIKE IT BETTER THAN THE SQUIRRELS BOOK? WHICH ONE OF 

THESE DO YOU LIKE THE BEST? 
Eddia: this ona 
ADULT i YEP - WHY? 

Eddia: it has talking in it - this this this one has talking 
animals - this ona just teaches, about the squirrels 
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Reading #3 

[(once upon a time there was a] ( there was ] there was] 
squirrel" 

1 once there was a squirrel 

2 and you could s >e them 

3 they have long fuzzy tails and their ears up on their hc^d 

4 at wintar they have a fur coat 
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[EX. 81 JACK SQUIRRELS 
Reading #1 

* they could use their tails for lots of things--alroost more 
than any animal in the world 

* they could use it for swimming 

* for using as a parachute when they go up trees 

* to cuddle up on them at night so they can sleep like a 
blanket 

Reading if2 

* [and they have] and they use their tail for lots of things 

* t.iey use it to keep like a parachute for when they jump 

* they use it for (...) for when they swim sometimes 

* and they use it for climbing up trees and down trees 

* and they use it to cuddle it around it for a blanket 

Reading ff3 

* and they use their tails 

* [their] they use thier tails [ for ] for rrcst things [for] 
from every animal in the world 

* when they jump to tree to tree they [use their] use it for 
parachutes 

* sometimes when they swim sometimes they use them for floats 

* and they use them tu be guiding and go fast when they go up 
' ^ees 

* and they use them for a nice blancket when they sleep 
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[EX. 9] JEAN SQUIRRELS 
Readincr ^^^ 

* [when they] most animals don't use th^ir tails 

* but when squirrels want to [urn] fly from tree to tree they 
use their tail as a parachute 

* when they swim they use their tail as a sail 

* sometimes they [lay in] lay on tree branches that you can 
find laying in thick 

* when they go to sleep they use their tails [to] to cover 
them up 

Reading #2 

* [no ani ] no animal would ever use their tail for anything 
//I think - whoops I forgot something// 

* squirrelc use their tail to leap from tree to tree like a 
parachute 

* when they swim of course they will they use their tail as a sa 

* [when it wants to balance on a] when he wants to balance on 
a tree branch his tail helps him balance and stay up 

* whan a squirrel goes to sleep be uses his tail to warm him up 
Reading #3 

probably no other animal or creature will use its tail 
but when a squirrel leaps to tree to tree he uses his tail 
for a big parachute 

and when a squirrel will sv7im he will use his tail for a sail 
and when he wants to balance on a tree he can use his tail 
to keep him balanced 

wb'^n a squirrel would like to go to sleep he uses this tail 
to cover him 
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[EX. 101 BAPP SQUIRRELS 
Reading M2 

1 squirrel* aro furry creatures that have long front 
teeth a bushy tail and strong back legs 

2 in the summer they have fuzzy coats 

3 they have socks that go on their feet little 
gloves that go on their hands and paws 

4 [when they] when squirrels go in their house it's 
called a crow's nest 

5 they eat an old branch for breakfast 

6 and when they have a ^squir^rej^ that are bigger 
than the other ones they build a home for them 

7 squirrels climb up and down the trees [to hide] 
and hide 

8 most aquix-rels don't use their tail [for] for 
jumping 

9 but they do use them for parachutes 

10 when squirrels [ah] swim like this one is they use 
their tail like a trunk that keeps the up 

11 and they crawl on trees ( } 

12 when squirrels sleep in their house they use their 
tail as a blanket to keep them warm 
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